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■/ FOREWORD ' ^^/ . 

An inviutipn to. participate in -the College of Education Meet-the-S^^^^ . 
Series implies a certain.bit of license to make a personal statement. In the paper 

. that follows^ se^^^ opportunities are taken to say again what lliave said before 
under the ps<judanYfri of "committee" or "staff. It has becm ppssrble to 
resurrect soiTie fond phraseology that did not survive editing and fn prie case, it 
has been possible to brjng/'out of the closet" a classification of institutions in 
which I have always had parental pride. On other occasions,the paper hints at 
possibilities that sotne things are not new; they are merely recurrent. 

#Any of the above is suffijcient to account for the unevenness of style that 
follows. In writing the paper; 1 have vascillated between "objective reporting" 
and' "personal reaction." I have not consistently used the terminology of 
original planning reports and 1 could never decide whether planning recommen- 
• dations shoyld be in the paSt tense or the present tense. Some, I suspect, should 
have been stated in the future tense, because they are as relevant - and unimple- 
mented — today as when first expressed. 

What follows is a review of fifty years of planning for a statewide system of 
public higher education. Since Thomas W. Mahler has been associated with that 
planning for the majority of his professional career, it seems quite appropriate 

: to dedicate this paper to him. Tom Mahler hired me fbr my first job over 32 
years ago and has remained a genuine friend throughout those years. It was 
through him that I became involved in planning and it is from him that I have 
Jearned much of \yhat I know about planning. 

V Camerbn Fincher 

^ ^ Regefits Professor and Director 

\. Institute of Higher Education 

February 24, 1984 
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PLANNING F</r A STATEWIDE SYSTEM OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION: 
FIFTY YEAlfe OF TRIAL, ERROR, AND EVENTUAL SUCCESS IN GEORGIA 



The University iSystem of Georgia was treated August 28, 1931. On that 
date Governor^ Richard Brevard Russell, jr., signed a legislative act designed 
"To simplify the operations of the Executive Branch of the State Government." / 
Section 45 of that Act Created a branch of government to be-known as the 
Board of Regents the University System of Georgia and transferred to that 
government agency responsibility for 26 institutions engaged in education or 
research. (See Figure Iji^ 

The ^ct did not immediately give the Board of Regents Authority to 
close institutions or to allocate funds to the separate units, but such responsi- 
bilities werp soon given to the Regents byjthe General Assembly. The Wisdom 
and strength of Section 45 are'found in its/ establishment of an independent 
goveVnirvg body for inst^tutrons^of higher education and in its provisions for a 
professional staff for th6 administration of statewide*policy. The R*egents were\ 
speciificaHy authorized to determine policies, adyise their appointed chief execu- 
tive, and checJ* on his execution of policy, s 

Transferred to the Board of Regents were: three institutions in Athens 
(the ate Teachers College, the College of Agriculture, and the Lfniversity 
itself); twelve A&M schools or their variants; two women's colleges (GSCW 
and the institution that later became Valdostai State); three institutions for^ 
Wacks; on^ medical and one engineering school; and two experiment stations 
(Griffin and Tifton). 

^ RIanning By Survey Experts 

The First Works Report \ 
-^1^ Upon his ete>/ation from the presidency of the University of Georgia to 
the sRegems'^ first chancellorship. Dr. Charles M. Snelling requested funds from 
the ^enerar Education Board to conduct an impartial survey ^ the ncv/ly 
created statewide system. Funds were granted fcr a survey thatfegan in May 
1932\nd^as concluded in February 1933. Di. George A. Works, professor of 
higher education at the' University of Chicago, was appointed chairman of the 
Survey Committee. The report submitted to the Board of Regents was entitled 
simply, "Report to the Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia." 

Members^of the Survey Committee were among the best-known educators 
of the day^ Included were: George F. Zook, then president of the University of 
Akron; L.D. Coffman, president of the University of Minnesota; Charles H. 
judd, dean of education at the University of Chicago; and Edward C. Elliott, 
president of Purdue University.* The report presumably was written by the 



Survey Committee, with its chairman doing the majority of the Writing. Thus, 
the report became known after 1 943 as thje first Works report. % 

Specialists brought in for particular portion^ of. the survey were also well 
*known in educational Circles. Among those 'later involved in oth^ planning 
surveys or state studies were A.j. Brumbaugh, then dean of. students at the 
University of Chicago, and Doak S. Campbell, then at Peabody College and later 
president of Florida State. Each of the speci^ists prepared a written report for 
submission to the Survey Committee and the committee's ijeport is more or less 
a distillation of the various reports by the several specialists, f / 

The contents of.the first Work^ )eport cjealt, as would beWpected,' with 
,the problems and issues of reorganization and coordination at ^thj state Jevel. 
Close attention was given the duties and responsibilities of the Board of Regents 
as a state governing body, the.duties of the Chancellor and his staffing needs, the 
need for internal governance structures through the establishment of several 
aniversity councils, and the state's obvious need for institutional retrenchment 
and redirection. The recommendations made by the Survey Committee were 
specific and to the point, with no hesitancy on the part of its members to 
recommend the closing of institutions or their conversion to^meet the needs 
of the state. " * 

Among the recommendations made was the discontinuance of four-y^ 
programs at North Georgia College, the Georg ia Stat e College for Men in Tift^, 
the Georgia State Women's College in Wi^Mt^^ Bowden State Normal 

and Industrial College. The committee s^^^Kibiiities for conversion to two- 
year status at North Georgia and the ValdostaWstitution but believed Carrollton 
to be a better site for a junior college on the western side of the state. Bowden 
State N&1 could be abandoned because its physical plant had "but little value" 
and the physical facilities at the Tifton men's college could be.better used by the 
experiment station there. 

The committee was emphatic about the discontinuance of secondary 
school work within the University System. A&M schools, or. their variants, in 
Monroe, Carrollton, Powder S|irings, Madison, Clarkesville, and Barnesville ~ 
along with Middle Georgia and South Georgia colleges — should be closed 
because they either limited their work to high school subjects or did no work of 
a distinctive quality. General education, as the heart of junior cojiege curricula, 
should be offered in the senior institutions (with the exception of Georgia Tech) 
and adult education, as the dominant form of general extension, should be 
offered in institutions with related strengths in curriculum and instruction. 

Miscellaneous problems considered bv the Survey Committee included: 

(a) nepotism - one president had three members of his family on thp payroll; 

(b) summer schools — with a recommended reduction in number and better state 
support for those remaining; (c) student records and library facilities; (d) the 
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lack of' a common oruniform curriculum in the first two years; (ej faculty in- 
breeding — 26 jpercent oT CAS faculty had both^ BA's and MA's from* UGA; 
(f) the absence of a retirement plan for faculty ; (g) the fact that no college in the 
state had an "entirely adequate [student affairs program]^ either in scope or 
organization"; (h) the efforts of institutibns to make mon&y on dohmitories and 
dining facilities as a means of paying other bills; and (]) the lack* of close inte- 
gration of athletics and academics. 

Although the first Works report recommended the reduction of University 
System uni^ts to no more than nine or ten,* the Regents succeeded only in re- 
ducing the number of their units to seventeen , six senior institutions, six junior 
' colleges, threfe colleges for blacks, and wo experiment stations. This feat was 
- accomplished by ^uch actions as converting the Tifton men's college into Abra- 
ham Baldwin Agricultural College, a junior^ollege with a special emphasis on 
agriculture. 7 

Also established by the Board of Regents was a Department of,'Adult 
Education which was intended to include all extension activities of the Uni- 
versity System with 'the exception of home e^conomics and the Cooperative 
Extension, s-ln practice, however, the Department of Adult Education evolved 
into a Division of General Extension and the University Syste<||||of Georgia 
Center in Atlanta, the latter with iits Everting College and its Junior College — 
only later to become the*Atlanta Division of the University of Georgia and then 
Georgia State University. . ^ 

The Second Works Report ' , 

In 1940 the Board of Regents was again ablp to obtain from the General 
Education Board funds for "a re-study" of conditions in the University System. 
Dr. George A. Works was employed as director of the survey and his report, 
delayed until 1943, gives a disquieting overview of higher education in Georgia 
on, the eve of -World War II. Drawing heavily from his eariier report, Works' 
second report documents the limited support givert public higher education in 
the depression yeafs and defines the problems and^issues that would confront 
the University System when the national emergency was over. 

The limited support given public higher education is shown by a record of 
ten straight years in which the state funds Received by the University System fell 
short of the funds appropriated by the General Assembly. Not until 1940 did 
the University System receive its full state appropriation of $1.75 million. 
Failure to implement the recommendations of the eariier Works Report is 
shown by repeated recommendations: (a) to strengthen the Chancellor's profes- 
sional staff through the appointment of a vice .chancellor responsible for fiscal 
and budgetary matters; (b) to adopt uniform budgetary forms and procedures 
for the separate units and a complete, correolidated 'budget .for the Unii^rsity 



System; (c) to separate purchasing for the University System from the offuce^of 
the state purchasing agent; and (d) to'develop a more serviceable comrrfittee 
structure to assiist the Gh<incellor in high systemwide administrative'dutfes. 

The major^^ducational problems of the day were found in the areas of: 
(a) agriculture, (b) engineering, (c) higher education for blacks, (d) student 
personnel services, (e) teacher education, and if) the junior colleges. Although 
tKe University System had made some progress, in each of these^areas since the 
earlier report, major problems^remained and some had been intensified by social 
and economic conditions of the previous decade. 

As an example, AbVaham Baldwin has shown consistent growth since its^ 
conversion to a junior college but its mission had become confused: Intended 
for the training of farmers and homemakers, its two-year program served transfer 
and continued-study purposes to a greater extent. At least 48 percent of ABAC 
graduates continued their education elsewhere 'whije only 30 percent actually 
engaged in farming. The survey committee recommended that the curriculum 
be reviewed with consideration of both ^preparatory and a terminal curriculum. 

The Suryey Staff noted again the University System's need to integrate 
resident instruction, extension services, and applied research in agriculture. The 
need for integration of these functions was identified as the most important 
issue faced by the Board of Regents in the field of agriculture. As for veterinary 
medicine, theWorks report recommended that its professional curriculum at the 
, University of Georgia be discontinued. 

The most pressing problem in engineering education was the inadequacy 
of its funding. Georgia Tech's annual expenditures were barely a million dollars 
and the per-student instructional cost of $270 -was regarded by experts as 
''wholly inadequate." The institution's role as something more than a local or 
state institution was noted and the state's failure to provide adequate facilities 
was deemed contrary to the state's desire to exercise control. Specifically noted 
in the report was the forthcoming retirement of Dr. M.L. Brittain, the president, 
and the urgency of a replacement by someone "widely recognized for his 
standing in science or engineering as well as for his qualification as an adminis- 
trator and leader.*^' fp.76] 

In reviewing the status and support of the three state-supported colleges 
"for Negroes" the Survey Staff reaffirmed its earlier recommendation that 
**a more liberal poHcy of support" was needed. The need for better support was 
shown by the low salaries paid faculty memjl^rs in the black colleges — and the 
survey committee asked that "more am'ple'state support" be put as ''the first 
and most important recommendation' of this section" of their report. Signifi- 
cantly, the report refers to "the Gaines case" and then recommends: (a) the 
material strengthening of undergraduate, general education programs at the three 
Georgia institutions; (b) the strengthening of professional training in agriculture. 
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home economics, and teacher education^ and (c) the provision of scholarship 
for graduate and professional study. Within Hhese recommendations the report 
notes that Atlanta University "is in a position to meet the needs of students 
in certain fields of graduate and professional study" and asks the Chancellor, 
along with ttie three pre^dents of the black institutions, tor prepare a list of 
such institutions acceptable to the Board of Regents. * . 

In the area of ^udent seryices, the Works report suggests that pr<)gress 
has been made — but again, progress has Qot been sufficient. To meet such 
insufficiencies, the Survey Staff recpmmends the appointment. of "a coor- 
dinator of student personnel services" but hastens to add that "an Assistant 
to the Chancellor and a Business Manager" should be given precedence. Noting 
that the University Systi&m had appoint^ a University Examiner to develop 
"through tests and measurements a competent program of student personnel and 
guidance" [p. 92] , the Survey Staff endorsed the need for "inquiry and experi- 
mentation" in student personnel work' and specifically pointed out the impor- 
tance of diagnosing reading disabilities,^poor study habits, and other learning 
difficulties that students may have. Further recohomendationsincluded: (a) the^ 
development of a statewide testing program ir/the high school, a special 
study of student financial aid, (c) the "cooperative interpretation" of the Ui;)/i- 
versity System through "better publicity and conferences of high school princi- 
pals and counselors, (c) better housing for students, (e) and a uniform system of 
application b Ian ks,«stu dent record forms^ etc. 

In studying the state's junior colleges thje Works report turned up many 
problems that would be a matter of concem/tfrnong later planning groups. The 
Survey Staff pointecj to the difficulty of reconciling two years of general edu- 
cation in a junior 4:ollege with advanced or professional education, such as 
engineering.' Recognizing Georgia Tech's need for early specialization and the 
unlikelihood that junior colleges could-offer adequate preparatory work for 
engineering, the surveyers could only suggest cdnsideration of a five-year en- 
gineering program for junior colfege^transfer students. (See Figure 2.) 

Reviewing the conflicting purposes of junipr college programs, the Survey 
Staff identifies: (a) a termiyL curriculum contributing to citizenship or social 
intelligence, (b) vocationi^\ curricula adaptid to locaJ opportunities, and 
(c) senior college preparatory curricula. Works restates the first report's views 
on the emerging roJe of cotfimunity colleges and recommends state support to 
local communities for the purpose of dev.el aping such colleges and placing them 
under the control of the State Board of Education. With these recommen- 
dations are a discontinuance of Middle Georgia and South Georgia as two-year 
units — and the continuance of Georgia Southwestern only as long as there is a 
need for elementary teachers trained at the junior college level. The report thus 
envisions a more tidy University System with, general education being offered ait. 



fo.ur ^ntor institutions and three junior colleges. Vocational curricula should be 
Ypff^ered only if local conditions justify their presence. Inconsistent with these 

* viev/s is the recommendation that Savannah State offer: courses in "trades and 
industries at the suB-colleglate^ level" until othcJt agencies can assume the 

• responsibilfty. */ • • ^ 

A particul^y interesting feature of the second Works report is its discus- 
•sign of survey courses as a mean^ of extending gpneral education and the use of 
systemwide examinations as a me<^ns of inter-institutional coordination. Survey 
courses constituted at least 50 percent of lower-division coursework and the 
requirement was apparently satisfied by taking two courses each in the bio- 
• logical sciences, the. humanities^ the physical sciences, 'and the social sciences.V:-^ 
Systeipwide- examinations were developed by having each teacher of survey 
"t courses submit items to an editfng^'committee, selected from within their ranks, 
and then to a final editing by the University Examiner F.S. Beers. Exam grades 
were scaled in standard' deviation units and grades assigned on the basis of a pre- 
. determined distribution: A's (7%), B's (19%), C's (ft5%), D's -(20%), F's (10%). 
Relying upon a report prepared by John Stalnakpr, the Survey Staff recom- 
mended extensive revisiofu^f tlie examinations and^heir administration on an 
annual rr^stead of quarterly basis., .« 

Graduate education and research are treated in the second Works report in 
a chapter entitled "Miscellaneous Problems.** All graduate instruction was 
' offered at the University of Georgia and Georgia Tech, and the problems of such 
were evidently not regarded as a systemwide concern. Discussed at greater 
length in the same chapter were the problems of the University System of 
.Georgia Center, the only unft of the University System not accredited by the 
Southern Associatioh of Schools and Colleges. Among the problem^ discussed 
by the survey committee were: (a) the dubfous offering of three years of course- 
work in the liberal arts, (b)- the heavy reliance on part-time instructors drawn 
from the business community, (c) excessive teaching loads, and (d) the^insti- 
tution's sole dependence on student fees for income. 

The concluding chapter of the second Works .report deals with the 
finances of the University System and depicts iny^eood detail the deplorable 
financial support given public higher education in ueorgia. Virtually all data 
are for 1940-41, the last year of normal operations before the nation's entry into 
World War II, a fact that lends further significance to the report itself. 

The figures tell a sad ind discouraging story. With a per capita income of 
only $297, Georgian^ could look only to Mississippians, Arkansans, Alabamians, 
and South Cg^rolinians as making less. Yet, Georgians spent only 39 cents each 
on higlier education while their four sister states spent at least 53 cents (Miss- 
issippi) and as much as 84 cents (Alabama). ^ As the largest unit of the Uni-^ 
versity System, the University of Georgia enrolled the-full-time equivalent of 



3^^01 -.students but had only $1.08 million to spend on their education. West 
Georgia, the smallest unit, had only $70,582 to spend. 

'i-The totaP cost per student-credit-hour in the University System 'ranged 
from $6.15 at the University to $2.25 at the. University System Center. From 
the University's per-s4udent-credit-hour cost, 49 cents was spent on administra- 
tion and general overne^cl; $1.13 was*spent on plant operation ahd mainteiS^ce; 
43 cents was spent on the library; leaving $4.10 for instruction.^ Each of the 
junior colleges spent less than $2.00 per student-cg;edjt-hour. 

Full-time-student expenditures ranged from i277 at UGA to $101 at the 
University System Center. Only the University-, Georgia Teachers, and Valdosti 
State, among the senior institutions, spent as much as $10 per student for books. 
Within the University of Georgia, instructional costs ranged from $17.20 per 
student-credit-hour in education to $2.28 in journalism. 

The Survey Staff apparently went to great pains to demonstrate the merits 
of unit costs in financing and budgeting. They recommended that* each insti- 
tution submit its annual budget to the Regents in terms of unit costs, using the 
full-time-student equivalent as the basis.- They make a particularly strong case 
for increased support by pointing out that the actual appropriation to higher 
education had decreased s^e the University System was created, having been 
reduced 40 percent in a single year (1938-1939). Appropfiationis were reduced 
despite an increase of 70 percent in student enrollment (from' 8,035 students 
in 1933-1934 to 13,736 in 1940-1941). 

The final recommendations made by the committee call for increased 
salaries for administrators, faculty, and staff; increased support for graduate 
instruction;^ more liberal support for the Division of General Extension and the 
University System of Georgia Center; **much more ample facilities . and pro- 
vision for instruction-' foV the^ higher education of blacks; and the addition of 
$50,000 to funds for 'miscelhaneous purposes. If granted, the suggested bud- 
getary increases would come to $600,000 and raise the University System's 
then current income to a total bf $2.5 'million. 

Recurrent Themes ^ , ' 

The two Works reports have been dis,cussed at length not only -because 
they depict^the difficulties of establishing a statewide system of public higher 
education under extremely adverse conditions, but aisp because the two reports 
identify many re^curring problems, issues^ or concerns in statewide planning 
for higher education. All planning committees or cojnmissions have considered, 
in varjous ways, certain persistent prob(ems that demand aftentiorf and yet 
permit little more th^n a trartskory solution. Some of the planning concerns 
and/or issues identified, in the. Works reports and continuing to demand atten- 
tion in later years were: ^ 
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' V.y^he geographic distribution of institutions and programs in ways 
■ that will satisfy the educational needs .of. the state and meet public 
_ demands for institutional efficiency and effectiveness. The first 
iSurvey Committee explicitly approached its responsibilities **with 
an eye single to the needs of the state as a whole/' [p. 13] ' 

2. The role of general education in the undergraduate curriculum, as 
opposed to learning needs and interests that are satisfied through* 
specialization. Efforts to confine specialization to upper-division 
coursework, to require a common b/ core curriculum in the fresh- 
man aniJ sophomore years, and to specify general educational 
outcomes that ail college graduates should meet are but a few ways 
in which this particular issue has been considered. 

3. The preparation of public school teachers as responsibility of 
ihstitufions of higher education and the difficulties of cooperation 
among accrediting agenf ies, certification requirements, colleges of 
education, state boards of education, and governing boards are 
undobtedjy a perennial issue in education. 

4. Agriculture, business, and engineering are three areas jf speciali- 
zation *n higher education that always appear in a process of rapid 
change and apparently require continuing revisions of curricula 
with accompanying updates in instructional' methods and materials. 

5/ A basic conflict between education for, ''social intelligence" or 
personal development and training for speci^Fic careers or pro- 
fessions is evidently encountered at some stage of planning by all 

> -a 

groups and committees. ^ 

6. The access of 'blacks to higher education and their distribution 
within areas of specialization continue to pose planning problems 
that will sooner or later be discussed. These problems are related 
to or compounded by the conflict between education and man- 
power training. ^ 

7. Th^ fundamentals of organization, funding, and financing. How 
can programs of instruction be effectively organized and how are 
they to be financed (i.e. how much should parents and students 
pay? how much should state and society be responsible for?) 

8. The provision of part-time, irregular, on-demand education to non- 
callegiate-age adults who work for a living and desire educational 
opportunities that do not conflict with work schedules. Such 
provision would appear to be the origin of the University System of 
Georgia Center in Atlanta — and its later development into Georgia 
State University. Whether called adult, continuing, nontraditional, 
or lifelong learning, the form of education sooner or fater becomes 
a part of the educatiomal planning agenda. 
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Panning in the Post-WWII Years 

The Strayer Report 

In 1949 the Board of Regents again found funds for a statewide survey by 
but-of-state experts and specialists. The survey began in September that year 
and was concluded on December 15th rrf time for consideration amLaction by 
the General Assembly convening in January -1950. ''The director m the survey 
was George D! Strayer, formerly director of the Division of Field Studies at 
Tea'chers College, Columbia University. Although submitted as "a staff report," 
the published report has always'been known as the Strayer Report. Like its 
predecessors, the Works reports, the Strayer Report is simply titled as *'A Report 
of a Survey of the University System of Georgia." 

More^ extensive in scope and more intensive in its analyses than the Works 
reports, the Strayer Report is a comprehensive study of the University System of 
Georgia in the years following World War II and the closest thjng to a "blueprint 
for systemwide development" the Regents had until the Governor Carl Sanders 
Commission To Improve Education in the 1960s. The Strayer Report addresses 
each of tii£ issues identified in the second Works report and arrives at many 
recommendations that are compatible with the earlier survey? but makes some 
recomme^ations that are contrary. 

The Strayer Report begins by meeting head-on one of the University 
System's most irritating problems. The first lines in the report read, "The 
competitive ambitions of individual institutions must be subordinated to the 
responsibilities of the stat^-wide system of higher education." [p.1] The report 
then restates the Regents' responsibilities, their delegation of specific activities 
and functions to the separate institutions, and their maintenance of authority 
through "supervisory officers." Thus, the most important contribution that 
any institution, can make to the social and economic development of the state is 
the preparation of professional personnel for service in the state's colleges and 
schools. Explicit recognition is given the University System's responsibility to 
prepare college and university' teachers and administrators.^ 

To prepare professionally trained teachers for the public schools, the 
University System should recognize a minimum standard of four years of college 
training and move from there to higher standards. Facilities must be improved 
and increased for such purposes, with "a broad general education" as "a neces- 
sary portion of any program" [p.11]. Evidently to settle territorial squabbles, 
the Survey Staff recommends the form and level of programs that each insti- 
tution should develop. Georgia Tech and the state's junior colleges are to enter 
no field of teacher education while the University of Georgia should be the 
state's one comprehensive teacher preparatory institution. The "special fields" 
of education (agriculture, * home economics, physical education, business 




education, fine and industrial tirts) are then "allocated-* to the other institutions 
on the basis of faculties and facilities. Academic subjects (English, science^ 
history, mathematics, etc.) were not similarly allocated but piare'or less j^ssumed 
to, be a function of four-year colleges preparing high school teachers for specific 
fields. 

In addition to laboratory schools for practice ^tQaching, the University 
System n,eeded programs for the inservice'training of teachers already employed 
in the public schools. A need that could not "be too strongly erap^iasized'" was 
in the areas of research, graduate work, and professional education. The Uni- 
versity System's paucity of resources in these areas was charitably treated by the 
Survey Staff, but the sad state of affairs is nonetheless evident. Recommended 
as "the one great center for graduate and professional education and for re- 
search'* was the University of Georgia, The Georgia- Institute of Technology 
should be permitted to .add a doctoral degree in mathematics to thfe already 
authorized PhD's in physics and chemistry while the Medical. College should 
remain an independent unit and offer the master's degree in the clinical and 
tecttnologicai fields of medicine. 

Nbting that in March 1949 the Regents had at last merged the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations and the Cooperative Extension Service with the UGA 
College of Agriculture, the Survey Staff endorsed the Regents* authority in 
matters of internal organization for the College of Agriculture and recommended 
the establishment of an Agricultural Research-Council. They then suggested that 
the organization and procedures of agricultural research might serve as a pattern 
for other organized research uni^s within the University System. 

The Strayer Report strbngly emphasizes the linkage of research with 
graduate education and endorses the organization of graduate schools with" a 
right to designate graduate faculty members who are qualified for graduate in- 
struction. Such a school should also have the right to approve any course to be 
taken for graduate credit. It should also have its own budgeted funds to en- 
courage research and thereby tie research more firmly to graduate instruction. 

In considerirjtg the diverse extension services offered within the University 
System, the Survey Staff' concludes that an "institutional division" of extension 
services along geographical or functional lines is impractical and recommends the ' / 
"voluntary or compulsory coordihation" of extension services to form one state- 
wide agency. Coordination should l?e a responsibility of a system officer on the 
Chancellor's staff who would be assisted by an Extension Council representative 
•of the various institutions. The general extension service of the University , of 
Georgia had many elements Which the Survey Staff believed applicable to the 
statewide effort. I 
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Institutional Functions: The mis^on or role of each unit of the University 
System is carefully delineated in the Strayer Report. Georgia Tech, the Medical 
Colfege, North Georgia, Georgia State College for Women, and Georgia Teachers 
College were assigned distinctive missions in keeping'with their titles and their 
histortcai development. Valdosta State should be developed as a co-educat-ional 
^ college of arts and sciences, with a program for preparing elementary school 
- te^^ners. The University of <ie^orgia, as already implied, should continue as the 
n^ajor'institution' in the University System with a full range of undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional programs and with broad applications of its research 
^apd extension services. 

The delineation of roles for the historically black institutions w^s quite 
,1 -^explicit. Fort Valfey State was to be the state's college for blacks in agriculture 
' ' and home'econom(cs, with possibiltties for granting master's degrees in those 
: * fields. Savannah State should be developed as the state's college for blacks in 
v^v. industrial aqd t^usipess fields, with secondary emphases on elementary teacher 
" .education an^ .pR>f?ams in the arts and sciences. Albany State shouJd be the 
" state's collegi|[^ffa^^^^ and sciences for blacks, with a larger emphasis on ele- 
mentary Jteachjef^S^feication than the other two hisforically black institutions. 
The problem jjhild for the ^rvey Staff was the Atlanta Division o^the 
V^i University pf Geofgw.. Although recommending independent status for the insti- 
t^^Ntutt(^n,vtbe Survey 5taff confined their recommendation to the awarding of 
-"^^ ' b^c^i^lbr's' (^^ in business administration. Only two years of academic work 
t^-^^ »we^,to^be4given in arts and sciences but "pending the establishment of a junior 
ilv ^ cbliege '^^^^ City of Atlanta," the insti^tion should continue to offer two- 
\ year ^iploma programs in business. These r&ocnmendatrons were im^ipmented 
.six ye^i^Jater when the Atlanta Division became the Georgia State College of 
istration. 

separate chapter the Strayer Report fully delineates the role and 
state's junior colleges but recommends their disasspciation from 
System. The junior college '^movement" is depicted ais the 
ppe^divisioji Work^to a state's" common school syste^. Providing 
rral programs far students uninterested in a collegiate education, 
^nonetheless offer general education as a strong component of 
citeer curricula and serve also to prepare students for transfer to 
;es, if they so desire. As "a local institution" a junior college 
_^^^provides a program of adult education. Thus, they should be administred 
by local school boards, or by another board representative of a larger area that 
should constitute a junior college district. Junior college would be, of course, 
\ under 'the general supervision of the State Board of Education and the state 
should continue to support them, along with funds raised through local taxation. 
Although eloquent in persuasion and 15 pages ia length, this particular chapter 
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contains not one single recommendation ever implemented by the Board 
of Regents. ^ 

Postwar Adjustments: The Strayer Report is a milestone in the University 
System's develppment for many reasons. It depicts in good detail the status of 
public higher education in the years following World War II and demonstrates 
the changes in institutional composition that had taken place since the Univer- 
sity System's creation almost twenty years earlier. When the Strayer Report was 
received by the Board of Regents, they were responsible for fifteen institutions 
of higher education, an appreciable reduction from the twenty-six units they 
inherited. If the Evening School and Technical Institute of Georgia Jech are 
counted separately, the total number is seventeen. Three of these units re- 
mained colleges for blacks; five were two-year or junior colleges; and at least 
seven were senior institutions. (See Figure 3.) ^ 

Only indirectly does the Strayer Report" reveal the implementation or 
ignorance^ of recommendations found in the earlier Works reports. ^Middle 
tieorgia and South Georgia colleges were still intact; No^th Georgia was a four- 
year college; and the Atlanta Division was accredited^ only*by virtue of its 
designation as a division of the University of Georgia. Per-student instructional 
costs were still lower at the Atlanta Divisl^ ($195) than anywhere else and 
student fees still accounted for the vast m^pity of institutional income. Geor- 
gians still paid a higher proportion (34.2%) of their educational costs than other 
southerners (21.8%) or Americans (18.6%) did. And yet, the University System 
had grown significantly and was, by most measures, a stronger, more mature 
system of public higher education. Not unrelated to its growth an J development 
was its weathering of disaccreditation bv the Southern^Association of Schools 
and Colleges in the early 1940s because of political interference and its later 
inclusion as a constitutional body iri the n^ state constitution adopted in 1945. 

The Strayer Report may be read, nonetheless, ^as an indictment of edu- 
cational quality following the unplanned growth of the postwar years. Returning 
veterans overcrowdeck classrooms as they took advantage of the G.I. Bill and 
student housing, food services, and student personnel programs can only be 
judged as deplorable for most campuses. Dormitory facilities and services were 
frequently inadequate because of "deferred maintenance" during the war and 
their excessive use in the years immediately following. Overcrowding created, in 
many cases, what the Survey Staff regarded as "a serious health hazat^d" and the 
obsolescence of some buildings was "a grave menace" to stt^dent safety. 

To solve jts "deferred maintenance problems" the University System 
would need, according to Survey Staff estimates^ almost $1.4 million — over 
$600,000 at Georgia Tech alone. With almost no exceptions, dormitories 
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on the separate campuses were operated at an appreciable profit. Seldom has 
the need for planning been more clearly demonstrat^Qd. * 1 ' 

Financingjhe Future: The Strayer Report gives close attention to tlie admini- 
stration and governance of the University System; its bpdgeting, accounting, 
and reporting needs; and its organizational structure, and procedures. The 
report then addresses the University System's need fqr adequate financing in 
its efforts to meet increased demands for education beyond the high school. 
Enrollments in the University System are shown as almost doubling (81.4%) in 
the decade of the 1940s and projected enrollments are given up to 1964-1965. 
Veterans were expected to have received all educational b"fen^s by the mid- 
1950s, but the projected enrollments are necessarily low because of educational 
trends and developments that the Survey Staff could not take into consider- 
ation. The estimated demand for the services of the University System shows a 
decline until 1954-1955 and a slow, gradual increase until 1964-65 when enroll- 
ments were expected to exceed 44,000 students. 

In retrospect, the recommendations of the Survey Staff are understand- 
abjy cautious. Faculty salaries should be raised an average of 12.5 percent; at 
least $250,000 is needed for various iniprovements within the System arid the 
strengthening of graduate education ;\nd the Atlanta Division should receive 
another $250,000 for needed improvements there. The sum of $80^0- u\ 
permit the Regents to add needed spetialists to their central ...a 

-^t its financial needs, the University System^hould seek support 
from the bute on the basis oj[ ''comprehensive plans looking to the future/* 
Aid from philanthropy should also be sought but not to the extent that it might 
reduce state support. Tuition should be reduced to about 25 percent so that 
students Pay a smaller proportion, of their educational expenses. Housing, 
food, and other student services should be improved but offered to students at 
a figure much closer to actual cost. And finally, if state support for current 
operations and capital outlay could be increased immediately to $13.2 million 
(an absolute increase of $7.7 million), the annual appropriation at this level 
should suffice until about 1958. 
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Planning As Ad Hoc Problem Solving s ■ 

/•■ ,i ' . ■ •■ ' 

Although the Strayer Report contrnued to be discussed during the 1950s, 
planning, as a systemwide function or activity, went into a state of almost total 
eclipse. The Brown v. Board of Education decision of 1954 created a political 
climate in Georgia tha^ made planning a suspected manipulation to bring about 
integration. The junior College Act of 1958 made possible the establishment of 
Columbus College and broi^ght Augusta College and Ai^mstrong State, two 
locally controlled junior colleges, into the University System, but^anything 
resembling statewide or systemwide planning was at a standstill. When in 1955 
the Atlanta Division was separated from the University of Georgia, the triggering 
mechanism was a legislative committee and not a public planning commission. 
These were the years, according to' one president, when the University System 
was controlled by *'a council of war lords" consisting of the unit presidents and 
led, of course, by the presidents qf 'the larger institutions. 

Planning by Stealth 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 rejindled some interest 
in planning as it might pertain to the most.pressing educational problems of that 
day. Under the auspices of the Georgia Nuclear Advi/ory Commission, appointed 
by Governor Ernest Vandiver to study the impact of nuclear energy on the 
state's economic development, four task forces were created to study; (a) testing, 
counseling, and guidance; (b) vocational education; (c) teacher education; and 
(d) educational television. Each task-. force prepared and published a report 
making recommendations to the, Commission Committee on Manpower and 
Education, chaired by William M. Suttles, dean of students, at Georgia State. 
The staff director of these studies was Dr. Doak Campbell, by then president 
emeritus of FSU. 

The Task Force on Testing, Counseling, and Guidance received consider- 
able impetus from the decision in 1957 to require the College Board Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT) for admission to all units of the University System. Thjs 
decision was based on an informal study conducted by Joseph E. Moore on 
leave from his duties as chairman of the School of Psychology at Georgia Tech. 
After considering several, options for some kind of systemwide testing require- 
ments, the Board of Regents wisely adopted Dr. Moore's recommendation of the 
SAT and thereby lessened charges that adoption of systemwide admission 
requirements was racially motivated. 

The Task Force on Testing, Counseling, and Guidance included repre- 
sentation from the state's leading institutions of higher education, business and 
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financial firms, and the State Health Ofepartment.^ The published report of the 
Task Force pointed to an expected college enrollment of 72,000 .students in 
1965, an increase of 71 percent over the recorded enrollment of *udents m 
1955. To provide testing, counseling, and guidance for over 40,000 college 
students there were fewer than 20 professionally trained faculty or staff mem- 
bers in the entire state. An important recommendation, therefore, asked for a 
study of present, facilities and programs for training counselors, one of the major 
provisions of the National Defense Education Act. Programs to be developed 
should contain adequate coursework in testing and statistics as part of a mini- 
mum core for all teachers. 

Anticipated by this particular task force mcrea-, us* m = Ju- 

cational achievement tests, as well aptitude tes^s, for college admissions. 
At least four institutions in 1959 already required College Board achievement 
tests, as well as the SAT. Also anticipated was widespread use of "high-speed 
electronic computers" for admission and placement decisions. Forthcoming, at 
the time were data from the Office of Testing and Guidance of the University 
System that- would permit the prediction of academic grades in units of the 
University System. The prediction of grades would be facilitated, the Task 
Forc^ noted, if high schools in the state would adopt a uniform grading system. 

The reports on vocational and teacher education stressed the need for 
more extensive, improved programs that would meet the changing demands and 
expectations of society, but the report on educational television received the 
most attention from the public. Educational tel^ision was a far more appealing 
topic to the pubfTc and one that offered considerable promise for the future of 
education. . \ ^ s 

Nursing and Paramedical Needs 

In 1961 the University System of Georgia agreed to co-sponsor with the 
Georgia State Department of Education and the Georgia Department of Public 
Health a study of the state's need for nurs^ and other, paramedical personnel. 



My contribution to the report on testing, counseling, and guidance was the 
introduction explaining the importance and functions of testing and counseling 
in education, and a survey of counseling^ services in Georgia colleges. The 
survey was ineffective because only 20 of 50 colleges bothered to complete the 
questionnaire. The results did underscore, nonetheless, the inadequacies of 
counseling as a student service and the many pretensions of institutions in 
counseling students — a service provided in some institutions by hostesses or 
chaplains. 
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Work on a statewide survey began in October that year and wa^concluddd the 
following year in the same month. Included in the'survey were.twelve occu- 
pations regarded as essential to adequate Ijealth care for Georgia residents; 
(1) dietitian, (2) hospital 'Administrator, |3) laboratory technician, (4) licensed 
practical nurse, (5) medical assistant, (6) medical records librarian, (7) medical 
social worker, (8) medical technologist, (9) occupational therapist, (10) physical 
therapist, (1 1) Veglstered nurse, and (12) X-ray technician. The intent of the 
survey was to Setermine present aiul fu'ture heeds for such personnel and to 
evaluate the adequacy of educational and training programs for meeting those 

ne Js. ' . ' " ■ 

The survey succeeded well in documenting the obvious. The demand for 
health and medical services was increasing and there were critical shortages in 
nursing and paramedical occupations. Educational and training programs were 
in^equate to meet present needs and certainly could not meet future needs. 
Nowhere in Georgia were t[]ere programs'for preparing dietitians, medical assis- 
tants, medical social worker^s, occupational therapists, or ph'^ical^ therapists. 
Personnel for the remaining occupations were variously prepaVed for their duties 
by an array of hospital schools,^ vocatior^al schools, and public and private 

colleges. ~ . 

Recommendations to the sponsoring agencies included the establishment 
of accredited programs where there were none, the improvement of inadequate 
or weak programs, and the fullest possible coordination of existing and future 
educational and training programs. To provide adequate health and medical 
care to its residents, the state needed an effective statewide system of recruit- 
ment and placement, better advisefnent and counseling services in its schools 
and colleges, and more effective pplkies of utilizatipn of the nursing and. para- 
medical personnel the state did have, y 

The nursing and paramedical survey was not without gratifying results. 
Directly related Yo survey findings wasthe esfeblishment of the State Scholar- 
ship Commission as a means of providing financial aid to students enrolling in 
critical-need professional programs, Instead of responding merely to. the nursing 
and paramedical needs documented for twelve specific occupations, the spon- 
soring agencies recommended* to the General. Assembly legislation that would 
provide a general canopyfor state as;5jstance. Also related was the development 
of the School of Allied Health Services at Georgia State^ and intensified efforts 



^ One of the presumed enticements held out to the survey, director was 
the likely opportunity of a deanship in either a school of allied health fields or a 
school of social work that would surely foUow. National accreditation policies 
precluded the establishitient of another school of social work in the Atlanta area 
and in 1964 the University of Georgia established its School of !Social Work with 
reasoning and planning completely independent of the nursing and paramedical 
survey. 
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on the part of the allied health fields, as they quickly be^me known, in recruit- 
ment and public relations, A later development that required little additional 
study was the modification of state laws permitting the licensing of graduates 
from two-year colJegiate schools of nursing. This, of course, enabled University 
System junior colleges to establish nursing programs and contribute toj the 
supply of professional nurses. / ' 

Statewide Planning in the Sixties y 

* The sharpest spur to statewfde planning came in the early 1960s when the 
Southern Regional Educational Board released its statement on regional goals. 
Within Oar Reach (1961), and its first regional factbook. Statistics for the 
Sixties (1963). The former was an eloquent statement by a prestigious commis- 
sion and addressed the South's need for higher education in terms of what was 
clearly possible. The latter, perhaps more than the former, was influential in 
Georgia because it depicted in both tabular andj^graphic form the state's low 
rate of participation inisducation beyond the high school. Only South Carolina 
(20.1%) had a lower proportion of ^ts college-age population (1 8-21 years) 
enrolled in college than Georgia (21.5%). Other statistics m the factbook were 
equally unflattering. . 

Regents Study of Higher Education 

At its April 1963 meeting the Board of Regents authorized a statewide 
study of higher education in Georgia. Dr. S. Walter Martin, vice chancellor of^ 
the University System, was designated director of the study and chairrrtan of 
a nine-member steering committee.' Thomas W. Mahler, associate director of 
the Georgia Center for Continuing^ Education, was selected as associate director 
of the study, ^ix task forces were organized to consider the following.issues and 
concerns: (1) the scopp and functions of post-high school education; (2) the 
junior ^colleges' and ar^a trade schools; (3) demographic forces affecting the 
demand ,for. higher ^education; (4) the planning and coordination of junior 
colleges; (5) estimated costs and finances; and (6) educational programs for 
science, professions, and technology. 

The task force on educational programs was asked to consider present 
and future needs for degree-granting programs. Its original chargg^was then 
broadened to include the state's resources and needs for institutiomi research 
and to maintian close*liaison with the task force on scope and functions^ judson 
C. Ward, Jr., vice president of Emory University, v[as appointed chairman. 

Among the initial findings-of the task force on educational programs was 
the fact that Emory, Georgia Tech, and the University of Georgia would, in 
1963 — for the first time - confer a combmed total of 100 Ph.D/s. The 
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University of Georgia, a late bloomer in graduate education, would confer 20 
Ph.D.'s and 14 Ed.D.'s but its curnulative total of conferred doctoral degrees was 
yet to reach a hundred. Also among the initial findings was an urgent need for 
cooperation apiong the state's three doctoral-granting institutions but a recog- 
nition that cooperation was not highly probable. 

The, Regents Study of Higher Education was aborted in the summer of 
1963 when Governor Carl Sanders commissioned the Governor's Commission 
To Improve Education. When relevant, the work of the Regents task forces was 
absorbed l^Jhe larger, more ejctensive, better-funded study. Thomas W. Mahler 
was appointed associate director of the professional staff assembled for the 
Governor's Commission's purposes and would continue his study of higher edu- 
cation, as launched by th^ RLegents. james L. Miller, Jr., director of research at 
SREB, was granted leave to serve as director and Woodrow VV. Breland, professfor 
of education at Georgia State, was appointed associate dii»^ctor for elementary 
and secondary education. * \ 

Governor's Commission To Improve Education ' \ 

The Commission study authorized by Go>^ernor Sanders was the first, -and 
remains the only c6mprehensive study of education in Georgia. An excellent* 
professional staff was employed and resources were made available for con- 
sideration and study of educational issues at all levels. The study was fully 
supported by a governor who pegged his own political career to the improve- 
ment of education and to the closing of educatfonal gaps that embarrassed the 
state. Sanders himsejf served as chairman of the CjO\|fernor's Commission and 
obviously wanted to earn the reccrgnition he was then beginning* to receive as 
"Georgia Educational Governor." Mis model in aH this, obviously, was Governor 
Terry Sanford of North Carolina. 

Many features of the Governor's Commission's report are politically and 
educationally astute. The Commission adopted the goals stated by the SREB 
• Commission on Goals and Avorked within the context of 10 objectives speci- 
fically rfelated to Georgia's educational needs. Representation on the Commis- . 
sion was appreciative of social, economic, and cultural forces at play in Georgia. 
On that Commission was a future governor of Georgia and a future president of 
the United States; a future lieutenant governor; several hjghly-visible opinion 
leaders; and several' future, members of the Board of Regents itself. Although 
politics and race were often factors, the Com'rhission, much to its credit, kept its 
sights on educational targets. , 

The strongest wording in all sections of the report deal with planning. 
The Commission stated unequivocably that the **most important single prere- 
quisite for educational hnprovement in Georgia [was] effective long-range 
planning" [p. 18]. Such planning should be continuous and could not be the 
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work of a single commission. For the Board of Regents, the report emphasizes 
a "top priority need" for a research and planning unit to identify and define 
"long-range problems and needs" [p.49]. For the separate units of the Uni- 
versity System there was a need for institutional research offices. For the 
University System as a whole there was a need for "comprehensive community 
junior college(s) ... by which local and Community .needs should be met." 
^ These colleges "should be established on the basis of a. statev/ide survey using 
the best criteria known . . . [and] on a priority schedule over a period of^years" 

{p.52]. ■ . ; , . . : ■ • 

The Commission noted as one of its most difficult problems the relation- 
ships between community colleges and vocational-,technical schooTs?N The Com- 
mission recommended continued jurisdiction by the Regents in areas vyhere 
there were junior colleges and no vocational-technical schools buJ^"memorancla 
of agreement" with the State Board of Education, in areas where both type^ of 
institutions existed. Noting that junior colleges had already been approved for 
Albany, Brunswick,- Dalton, and Marietta, the Commission recommended joTnl 
experimentation with comprehensive community colleges in areas where neither 
vocational-technical nor junior colleges existed. ' (See Figure 4.) 

The 'major emphasis, as would be expected^ is on elementary and secon- 
dary education and the adequacy" of their financing. The title. Educating 
Georgia's People: Investn^^nt in the Future, is indicative of the emphasis ^iven 
education as an investmer% and the return-on-investnxgnt society and citizens 
can expect. Such an investment "will require full^ firancial support from both 
state apd local sources" and "every dollar's worth of wealth in Georgia should 
^pay its fair share . . . '* [p. 72] . The challenge obviously called'for "leadership of 
the highest order" and "educational innovation and experjment^tion." Finally-, 
if Georgia was serious about attracting space age industry, it must have "uni- 
versity research, graduate education, and a generally higher level of educational 
attainment" [p.72]. 

The outcomes of the Governor's Commission To Improve Education 
report were not always immediate but they were appreciable.^ One highly 




q 

■Although unofficially connected with the professional staff of the 
Governor's Commission, I completed and submitted thre^ papers begun in the 
Regents Study of Higher Education. One, a study of college attendance by 
Georgia high school graduates, was later published by the State Department of 
Education. An analysis of the Suite's scientific and technical manpower was 
reduced to one sentence stating that Georgia has 2.2% of the nation's population 
but only 1.0% of its scientific and technical talents A third paper on the South's 
late arrival in the research revolution because of its lack of support for graduate 
education helped sustain the Commissiqn's linkage of graduate educatioh and 
research. • 
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visible outcome was the formation of the Georgia Educational Improvement 
Council, an intergovernmental agency consisting of representatives of the State 
Board of Education, the Board of Regents, the General Assembly, and private 
enterprise. Thomas W. Mah^y|p appointed the first executive director of this 
agency and continued man||PPPie cooperative efforts initiated by, or recom- 
mended by, the Governor's CoTTimission. When<iovfernbr jimmy Carter decided 
to abolish this agency as an executive arm, the General Assembly reconstructed 
it as a legislative arm with different functions and representation. 

The urgency of the Governor's Compission's work was dramatized only 
one year later whdn the'number of high school graduates in the state increased 
by 25 p^er^ent and an increaTftng>^^ of them enrolled iti. units of the 

University System, ^he yeifn^|^^ pointed out, was the fifst Vear of 
the ''impending tid^ ;WaJ?^^ discii^^ by Roland B. Thompson of Ohio State in 
various nalidn^lpybji^j^k, l^|\f^^ ^ear in which the first of .the post-VVWII 
baby-boomers reacheia'^'S;^^ entiy to college ^^yasya'shoCk to marly 

institution! vyit|i^mj^^^^^ System. V 

Qther'outcpnies;q^the '0^v%ior^^ Comm^ion repoj/^ were less visible. 
The report/and xb4Xa<^rnor^^'^ on ^du'catiohy^ called to publicize 

the Commission's fihdin|s,oWer^hdou effective in calling attention to 

educational geeds and in c^mn^^tin*^ more of the state's resources to education. 
Perhaps whit the;work of the G'^erno^'s Commission 'demonstrates best is the 
need for eff^ctive^^|d^slj^^ fact-of-p6liticaMife that politicians will 

-support education >^^ i^^ education is politically advantageous. 

Regents Study of Gqmn^unity Jjj^^ . 

At least one recommendation of the Governor's Commission was imple- 
mented the following year (1964). when the Regents directed the Chancellor to 
conduct a comprehensive study b*f the need for additional junior colleges and to 
recommend their 'rbcation&i "This action was apparently triggered by the ap- 
proval in March 1964 of Gamesvilie Junipr College, which was the fifth junior 
college approved by the Regents since 1961 . In 1963 the Regents had ^^quested 
a stud^ Qf the northwestern corner' of the state, that study resultmg in the 
approval of Daltbn Juf^or^^G^k^^^ Kennesaw College. That stydy was 
cofi^ucted in respojftt&^4^'^^ from five different communities in the 

Seventh fcongressio'nal District fqr janior colleges and the Regents were ob- 
viously 'iP^ of plannioj^ by chambers of commerce^; The Regents 
had sought relie.f in 1963 by assigning; the problem toj^^ its 
task forces, but had deferred that particular task^ forc^ 5?^^^ because of the 
Governor's Commission. ^^^^'^-i ' ^ ' j^^m^' 

The Governor's Commission responded to the particular issue, in effect, 
by saying the planning should be done on a systematic, statewide basis and is 



\ ther(^^ of the Board of4t(pents," With the ball back in 

ilhtit^^^^ zppoX^ng zn eight-member adyispry , 

^ comt^itteeT included Wood row Breland, %mvi^ah^ and jerry Miller: 

Uom M§^ Commission's professional" staff. Also included on the 

comrnittee was J AV. Fanning and Galen' Drewry from the University of Georgia, ^ 
Caijieron Flhcher from Georgia State, John Fulmer from Georgia Tech, and ' 
jack Nix from the State Department of Education. Consultants for the study 
were B. L^^narvjohnson fro^^ UCLA Vild l^i Ready, head of 
pollege Divisjon of the North Carolina Department of Instructidn. Staff dir- 
ectors , of the study -were. S. Walter Martin, actrng 
^chancefl(^, arid Harry ?. DoWn, "coordinator of Junior colierge^ in the University 
System. ^ ; 

The premises on which the stu%f was 
rnor6-or"-less universal opportunity Tor" education beyond the high school; 
(b) acceptance of community jc9ire^^ insti- 
tutions; (c) the: essehtialness of 4ong:range planning; i^) Georgia's need for 
* its b\yn plan; (e) operation, of cdrhmunity colleges by the Board of Regents;-' 
• (f) i fixed role for commuriity colleges as community=^colleges; (g) the need to 
identify communities and to recommend locations; (h) consideration of 
^ vocafiorial-technical schbols and their role; (i) Jhe avoidance. of nefedless dupli- 
cation; (j) the study to serve as a foundation for future and continuing studies; 
' (k) smooth articulation between' schools and colleges, including community 
college/senior collerge transfel^; and (I) the expectation that community colleges 
would Incrfeas6rates of participajtion. ' > ^ - 

; , Am)ong"the guWelines^esttablished for the study were: (a) a potential 
enrdllment of more Jhan 400 situdent^; (b) an acceptable con^tration of 
^population; (c) a coml|itirig radius of 35 miles; and (il) community desire," 
'■-> interest, and ability to finince. Locations were to be'assigned either a priority 
; A; "immediate development . . . seems justified," or a Priority B:"poter\tial^y 
promising [butl should continue to be studied. 

Lgptions assigned a Priority A were foun . To the Sturdy Committee's 
satisfaction community colleges were needed in the Bjbb and Houston counties 
area, in the downtown -area of Atlanta, on the west side of Atlanta, and in the 
Clayton County area. The most confident identification attended Clayton 
County,* the county with the lowest median age in the i960 Census and one of 
" the largest'public school populations in the state. Georgia State was iderHified 
as the . logical Institution to assume community coUfge reiponsibilitfes in tfr^ 
downtown Atlanta area and Atlanta J unior College was the Ivent'uai outcome of. 
the priority assign^fl western Ajlanta. ,The Bibb/Houston priority, however/ 
vyas the undoing of* the^tudy Committee's report/ Political- commitments 
. apparently had been made to Bibi)/Cbunty ajid'^e Study Committee v^as asked 
— to.make its recommendation specific— The Study Committee, believing the 
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political, commitment premature' and thinking it had done endugh in specifying 
the areif did not believe it could, ia good conscience^ recommend only Bibb 
dbiinty. Consequently/ the final report, was rhimeographed only as a staff 
report for internal use by the University System and was never issued as "a 
systematic, statewide study."* 

A Role and Scope Study 

Another recommendation of the Governor's. Commission To Improve 
Education that was partially, implemented iq t||^ next year or two was "a com- 
prehensive study' of the appropriate role of &ach institution within the University 
System and the appropriate' scope of its activities" [p.50] . Such a study was 
launched in 1 965 shortly following the appointment of -Dr/George L. Simpson J r., 
as chancellor. Dr. Walter Martin, vice chancellor Df the University System, was 
designated study director and the Institute of Higner Education at the University 
of Georgia, then in its second year of operations^V/ovided the staff work. The 
Chancellor and the Board of Regents requested that the study be concluded by 
June 30, 1966 — at which time Dr. Martin would complete his duties as vice 
chancellor and become the president of Valdosta State College. 

The Institute staff defined the premises upon which a role and scope study 
should be conducted and the data abd/or information that would, be needed 
from the separate institutions. There was agreement that: (a) the demand for 
higher education would increase; (b) the majority of Georgia college students 
would continue to enroll in the University System; (c) m^eetihg the increased 
demand' would require both an expansion of acade|ttic programs, and adequate 
* planning .and coordination; antf (d) all units of We University System must 
assume a role that would be part of a larger whole. 



^ Ajri interesting side study made during the process was ^^attempt to. 
predict college attendance £roni the number of highvschool graduates. 'This was 
done by developing regression equations across counties (n=169) by county 
type (metropolitan, ^emi-urban, ahd adjacent), using projected high school 
graduate figures as the independent variable. For example, 123 high school 
graduates in ciarke County went directly to college in 1960; predicted figures in 
1970 vand 1975 were 162 an(f 198 respectively — the accuracy of which I haye 
never bothered to check. 

Another side study suggested^ that the presence of a junior college would 
improve the rate of college attendance in that county by six percentage points 
a significant but unimpressive and probably misleading figure.^ ^ 
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The major strength of the study may have . been its guidelines under which 
^institutional and programdevetopment should take place. Th;5se guidelines were 
specified at the outset and included the follow|jlg: ^ 

1. The primary pur|Jose of the University System was to provide educational 
opportunities to as many Georgia residents as possible without sacrificing 
quality. • .\ 

2. Educational opportunities must be expanded in keeping with the state's 
resources and the' institutions' capabilities. 

f 3. The Ph.D., as the highest academic degree, should not be offered in any one 
academic field at more than two USGA institutions. 

. 4. Professional programs such as law, pharmaby^social work, medicine, and 
dentistry should clearly achieve excellence before diverting resources to 
new programs. 

5. Atlanta's concentration of state population required special planning and 
coordination for institutions in Atlanta and Athens. 

«< ■ 

6. New programs should be approved only on evidence that they would meet 
national and regional accreditation. 

7. Master's degrees should be authorized for regional senior colleges only on 
5^ evidence of need and demand. 

8. Senior colleges in metropolitan areas had a responsibility similar to that 
; of junior colleges elsewhere. 

9. Programs in junior colleges were at least tri-fold: preparation for senior 
-college transfer, adult education, and technical/terminal training that did 

V not duplicate efforts of vocational-technical schools. 

id. Role and scope should hot be determined by potential enrollments alone; ^ 
student retention was equally important. ^ 

Institutional Roles : The specific institutional role that each unit of the Univer- 
sity Systiem had — or should have — was defined after a careful review of each 
institution's historical development, the scope of its academic programs, arid a 
request from each president for his perceptions of that institution's current 
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mission as an institution of higher learning. . A classification of institutional 
roles was then developed in which six functional institutional roles were speti- 
fied. These roles were identified as: 



1. University— Level Institutions: Jt was obviousJto the Institute staff that 
the University -System already had four infjmitjons that, if not uni- 
wsity in name, provided graduate and profe^joitijil^pVograms tradition- 
ally found in universities. The University of Georgia, Georgia Tech, and 
the Medical College had well-established missions; Georgia State's role 
was rapidly expanding and served many functions of a university-level 
institution. (See Figure 6.) || 

2. Regfonal Senior Colleges: Three institutions just as obviously served 
areas larger than tiieir immediate communities by providing under- 
graduate instruction in arts, sciences, business, and education and by 
offering master's degree in selected fields. Georgia Southern, West 
Georgia, and Valdosta State thus had a mission or role not described by 
their classification as mere senior colleges. 

3. Community Senior Colleges: Four institutions had begun as junior 
colleges but were now in transition to status as senior cojieges. Because 
they were expected to serve community needs an4||^aintain certain 
functions of a two-yeaf college, it made sense to call them community 
senior colleges. Only Georgia Southwestern had dormitory facilities; 
Augusta, .Armstrong State, and Columbus were and remain commuting 
colleges with obvious tifes to their respective communities. 

4. Special Senior Colleges: Because of their historical development and 
their different traditions, Albany State, Fort Valley State, and Savannah 
State - along with North Georgia and the Woman's College of Georgia - 
were seen as requiring a classification different from regional and com- 
munity senior collegfes. The thinking of the Institute staff was that 
irrespective of future changes in institutional status, role, or functions, 
the traditions of these five colleges would be apparent for the foreseeable 
future. 

5. Residential Junior Colleges: Abraham Baldwin, Middle Georgia, and 
Southljeorgia were also peculiar iii their historical development but the 
presence of dormitories on their campuses gave a better distinction from 

" the community juhior colleges. As residential colleges they obviously 
served areas larger than their immediate communities. ' . 
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.6. Coroi^llpity junior Colleges: At the time of the study Brunswick 
College was the only institution in this category opfen. Albany, Kenne- 
saw, Dalton, and Gainesville junior colleges would open within the next 
two years, however, and other sites had been authorized. The exact 
scope of academic programs was yet to be determined but it was ex- 
pected that each community junior college would offer college parallel, 
adult education, and selected occupational coursework. 

Scope of Academic Programs: The most 'disappointing phase of the role and 
scope study was the license taken by many institutions in projecting academic 
programs for future development. Student enrolJments, full-time faculty, and 
credit-hours taught had shown a remarkabfe-unevenness across institutions but 
the institutional aspirations of many units proved to be inordinate.*- One junior 
college projected by 1975, just ten years lateV, the offering of Ph.D.'sin several 
specialized fields. To restore credibility to the staff report, it was necessary to 
delete projected programs for which no origins could be found in present pro- 
grams and for which radical changes in institutional role would be required. 

The Unexpectei Outcomes: Given its premise^r assumptions and the cooper- 
ation of participating institutions, the role and scope study of the University 
System was an intelligent guide to institutional and program development. The 
six institutional roles defined in the study, however, were either politically or 
budgetarily unacceptable and despite sound caution in the study's conclusions 
and recommendations, the scope of academic programs under the canopy of 
institutional role was undoubtedly' seen as opening floodgates •of institutional 
aspirations already out of hand. If the report was ever officially received by the 
Chancellor, it certainly was never submitted, to the Regents. Paragraphs and 
well chosen phrases have appeared over the tourse of years in System Summary , 
the monthly publication sent to University System faculty arid administrators, 
and occasionally there are allusions to a role and scope study at some time in 
the past. But no acknowledgement of the role and scope study has ever been 
made officially. , ^ 

6ne direct outcome, evidently, was a long-range planning study begun a 
few months after the role and scope study was completed. The staff work for 
this study was provided by members of the Chancellor's central staff and the 
Institute of High^r^ Education was involved only in preparing the estimates 
and/or projections that were provided for the University of Georgia. Planning 
assumptions were given for the natiorrand for the state concerning economic 
ahd demographic trends and their implications for increased demand for higher 
education. » Responding institutions were expected to specify their own assump- 
tions concerning enrollments, entrance requirements, academic programs, 
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iFaculty, facilities, and other institutional activities. For example, an assumption 
made for the University of Georgia was that It would continue to enroll approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the equivalent-full-time on-campus enrollment in the 
University System^ Also assumed^ were suth matters as the continued recruit- 
ment and retention of well-qualified faculty, the expansion of research programs, 
and "a major break-through in graduate education." 

Definitions were provided by the Chancellor's staff for data elements that 
were to be projected for 1970^1 '975-76. Twelve categories were given 
for projections in educational and general expenditures while nine categories 
were given for educational and general ihpome. At some time between 1971 and 
1975 the total E&G expenditures for the University of Georgia were projected 
to exceed one million dollars, a tripling of its actual expenditures in 1965-66. 
As another matter of interest, the UGA faculty was expected to reach 1500 in 
the academic year of 1970-71, a figure that was attained at least two years 
earlier. 

The usefulness of such planning projections by other units of the University 
System have never been made public. Experience with the role and scope study 
suggests, however,^hat institutional aspirations would again be in evidence and 
would produce considerable distortion in data aggregated across institutions for 
systemwide implications. For the University System, nonetheless, the planning 
projections were put to effective use in 1967 by Chancellor George Simpson in 
his budgetary requests for the 1967-69. Biennium. Jn a public statement 
entitled, "A Dam Has Broken/' Chancellor Simpson made a persuasive appeal 
for funds that would permit the University System to meet its obviously In- 
creasing obligations. 

i, . ■> * • 

Planning In Eclipse 

With the conclusion of the 1966 long-range planning study, planning in 
Georgia was again at a standstill. In 1970 following the election of Jimmy 
Carter as governor — but prior to his taking office the following January — the 
Regents approved si;c additional sites for junior colleges. Some sites, such «ls the 
Bainbridge and Rome areas, had been favorably considered in the Regents 
Study on Community Junior Colleges but others, Swainesboro and Waycross, 
had not been seen as meeting the criteria specified in the Regents Study. Two of 
the approved sites failed in their efforts to vote the bonds necessary for a junior 
college, Spalding County and Dublin. The former's wisdom was validated later 
when the Board of Regents took over Gordon Military in Barnesville and con- 
verted it into Gordon Junior College. 
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The decisions involved in the establishment of additional junior colleges 
were not based on planning principles that were explicit. Neither were several 
other critical policy decWons made during the 1970s that had profound system- 
Avide implications. Each of the policy decisions, however, did have the sanction 
of some designated systemwide committee explicitly charged with responsibility 
to consider a particular issue and to make recommendations to the Chancellor. 
Such policy decisions that are readily identified are: (a) the provision of devel- 
opmental studies in each of the units of the University System; (b) the require- 
ment that graduating sophomores or rising juniors take a systemwide test of 
reading and writing; (c) the adoption of a core curriculum for the first two years 
of undergraduate coursework; and (d) the mandating of some kind of senior 
exit examination that would attest to the quality of academic programs. 

Each of the above decisions was systemwide in a sense that each addressed 
interinstitutional relations and the necessity of better. cocH'dinatipn of insti- 
tutional efforts. The adoption of a core curriculum was an administrative 
necessity because of institutional and curricular independence that wasconthiry 
to the educational interests and needs of students. The intent of the core 
curriculum was to facilitate the transfer of students with minimal loss of aca- 
demic credit. Whether it has worked that way or not is matter for syste^iwide 
study. 

Much the same can be said for the other three policy decisix)ns.^ Programs 
of assistance to students deficient in basic skills were needed to assure that 
institutions did not admit academically inadequate students without making a 
concerted effort to improve their academic competence. The Regents Test in 
reading and writing was a systemwide requirement that helped ''cfirtify^M>asic— — 
skills in literacy for students transferring to upper division at other institutions. 
The requirement of a senior exit examination was a specific effort to r«<lip|kW 
possibility of University System graduates who were academically incompetent. 
Each of these systemwide programs is now in need of systemwide evaluation. 
Having n;iade the decision to establish such programs, the Regents have not 
always taken steps to see that they work well. 
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* The Revival of Statewide Planning 

Although the 19*^ were not cHaracterized by planning, either statewide 
or systemwide, the need for {)ianning was abuntantly clear and the national 
impetus for such planning fame as early as 1972, The financial crisis identified 
with the early 1970s and projected declines in college enrollments identified 
with the eventual passage of baby^oomers from college canxjusg^ere reasons 
enough to encourage pianning; The federal government took the |ead In many 
funded programs that either sponsored planning, managemefiiC^ a^d evaluation 
activities or had a planning, management, and evaluation component built into 
federally funded projects. The Educational Amendments Act of 1972 gave a 
particular endorsement to statewide planning in its Section 1202 provisions for 
statewide planning commissions. ^ Because of some confusion, concerning 
"planning" as opposed to "planning and. coordination," Section 1202 was not 
funded as quickly as other sections of the 1972 act, but with eventual funding 
"J 202 commissions'* were established in most states. 

For reasons both politically and educationally unwise, the decHion was 
made not to designate the Board of Regents as the 1202 commission in Georgia. 
Since Section 1202 provided for respresentation by four different sectors of. 
postsecond^ry education — public higgler education, private higher education, 
vocational-technical education, and proprietary education — there' may have 
been a natural reluctance on the part of the Board of Regents either to seek 
. orvto accept designation as Georgia's 1202 commission. For the same reason 
there should have been hesitation in designating the State ^oard of ^ducation - 
and_thus,_the decision,_evJdently,^QLestabnsh_a^p}arate public commission to 
meet 1202 provisions. ^ 

Georgia's firs^ 1202 commission was appointed by Governor jimmy Carter 
and served without dramatic or highly visible results until its executive director 
took a job elsewhere and the commission more or less withered. In retrospect, 
it is difficult to see how the commission survived as long as it did. Planning was 
not a concept easily embraced by many public officials and it was a term viewed 
with no little suspicion by many academic leaders. Cynics could point to what 
they believe excessive centralization of decision-making authority and wonder 
aloud if planning would not. merely tighten federal grips on educational throats. 

Governor's Committee on Postsecondary Education 

In 1978 Governor George Busbee established a new 1202 commission with 
different and more specific responsibilities. To avoid confusion with the pre- 
vious commission, he identified Georgia's 1202 agency as the Governor's Com- 
mittee on Postsecondary Education and appointed David H. Gambrell, former 
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U.S. Senator, as chairman. Other appointments to the Committee were repre- 
sentative of the universities, senior colleges, and junior colleges in public hi^ef 
education; universities and senior colleges in private higher education; public 
education at the elementary and siecondary levels; the state's vocational-technical 
schools; proprietary education r and the state's business/industrial/financial 
interests. - David M. Morgan, a doctoral graduate In higher education fro^m 
Indiana, was appointed staff director. The staff consisted of two professional 
planners, two secretaries, one or more interns, and two consultants as needed for 
special projects. ' 

Governor Busbee defined the work of the Committee as that of a problem- 
defining commission. He asked the group to "determine what the problems are, 
where our greatest needs lie, and what should be our priorities.^' The Com- 
mittee's response was evident^ one ye^r later, in its report submitted to the 
governor. Entitled Postsecondary feugs: • Action Agenda for the Eighties, 
the report defined 10 major issues confronting postsecondary education in 
Georgia and suggested an agenda of 10 statewide actions to be taken in resolving 
the defined issues. The issues themselves were stated in terms of statewide needs 
that concenT^flH|^fect<?r^ and levels of postsecondary education : 

1. All sectors of postsecondary education should be recognized; recognition 
could be gained 'through appreciation and promotion of^the state's 
diverse educational opportunities.^ 

2. A comprehensive statement of postsecondary goals was needed; goals 
and objectives could~^be deflmd~by^appoTnting~a commlptee to do so. 

3. improved communications and cooperation among institutions, associ- 
ations, and state agencies were needed; a state-level forum for such 
purposes should be created. 

4. Issues should be identified before they become crises; an on-going 
process for identifying and analyzing issues should be established. 

5. Public resources should be used more effectively and efficiently; this 
could be accomplished by better methods of assessing and reporting 
progress. 

6. The funding of education must be adequate; a more careful review of 
economic trends should be helpful. 

7. Budgeting must be improved and made more effective; funding policies 
and, processes should be reviewed. 
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8. Too many postsecondary students are deficient in baac skills; the role 
^ and responsibilities of postsecondary institutions in providing basic 

• skills instruction should be reviewed. ^ 

9. Postsecondary education is too often irrelevant for later careers and life 
^ options; better balance in educational programs should be Encouraged. 

10. A state-level agency is needed to promote cooperation; an advisory 
commission for postsecondary education could- be such an agency. 

The issues defined by the Governor's Committee surprised , no one and 
shocked very few. The postsecondary issues then extai>t in Georgia were differ- 
ent only in degree of intensity from issues in other states of the southern region, 
but both committee and staff had gone to commendable effort to document, 
as well as to define, the issues and the report was favorably received. 

The least promising recommendations of the Committee are to be found 
in the cooperation of the four sectors of postsecondary education and in its 
recommendation of an advispry commission. Differences in governance and 
fina\ice continue as barriers to communication and cooperation between public/ 
private, higher/vocationaUtechnical, nonprofit/proprietary institutions — and 
constitutional status for the two major governing boards makes any advispry 
commission most inept. The Governor's Committee was effective, nonetheless, 
in giving representation to the diverse forms of postsecondary education and in 
identifying problems aod issues that cut across many areas and^levels of education. 

The Second Governor's Committee ; 9 

The need for a comprehensive statement of state-level goals and objectives 
was the issue delegated to the Governor's Committee on Postsecondary Edu- 
cation appointed in 1979. Governor Busbee appointed himself chairman of the 
Second Governor's Committee and sought essentially the same representation of 
sectors and interests in the appointment of other members. Judith Prince from 
Wesleyan College and Cameron Fincher from the University of Georgia were 
the only members of the previous committee reappointed. The committee 
staff remained intact 

The statement of goals and objectives submitted the following year to the 
governor was indeed comprehensive. But like the issues defined earlier, the 
goals and objectives defined contained no surprises. Eight over-riding goals 
were defined and grouped under the rubrics of individual development, diversity 
and accessibility, institutional responsiveness and excellence, effectiveness and 
efficiency in the use of public resources, and public awareness. Subsumed under 
the eight state-level goals were a varying number of objectives designed to tie 
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the goals more tightly to specific policies, actions, and results. Had the Com-- 
mittee stopped at this point, it would have accomplished a great deal and vir- 
tually, all that could be expected. The decision was made, however, to attach a 
list of indicators to each of the objectives inj^an effort to seek even further 
specificity^Tt<l/or concreteness. 

Efforts to identify indicators proceeded with the best of intentions. Five 
task forces, consisting pf representatiV^ from business, government, and^ edu- 
cation, were appointed and concerted ettorts werp^ade to "solicit" from the 
many societal agencies, through their re^yresc^tives, indicators that would^ 
give concrete evidence that a given objective had been attained. To assist in 
this process, the Governor's Committee had the assistance of such agencies as 
the College Board, the American College Testing Program (ACT), the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS), and the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board (SREB). . ' 

The outcome of the task force effort was a list of 208 indicators, a list 
that was pruned — with much discussion — by the Governor's Committee to 
116 indicators. At this point, the Committee resorted to survey techniques and 
sent the much-reduced list to 307 individuals believed to be knowledgeable of 
and interested in, education beyond the high school. The Committee erred in 
its supposition; the return rate of 29 percent implied that only 90 individuals 
were knowledgeable enough or interested enough to complete and return the 
survey form. Informal feedback through unofficial channels suggested that 
many academic leaders perceived the indicators as evaluation nooses by which 
they might later be hung. 

~A"^^e accurate a^^^^ of the indicators is that theywere a tree^ 

branch that brol^ under its own weight. The list was entirely too lengthy and 
the possibility of further reduction was limited because the indicators did not 
have educational relevance, political wisdom, and popular appeal — or sufficient 
combinations thereof! The Committee's ambitions had simply exceeded its 
grasp and the lesson must surely be that business, civic, and professional groups 
cannot define for educators what educators cannot define for themselves. 

Assessing Progress: Upon reappointment in 1980, the Second Governor's 
Committee began a series of studies tb assess the progress that was being made 
toward state-level goals and objectives in postsecondary education. It is well 
to remember that neither the Governor nor the Committee had set goals and 
objectives for institutions, programs, or postsecondary personnel. The Committee 
had merely defined in one document the stated or implied goals postsecondary 
education already had. The Committee's work then became one of assessing 
the progress postsecondary institutions and programs Nvere making toward those 
goals. Unfortunately, this c^ireful logic did not prevent the Committee from 
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being cast in something of a busybody's role. Many institutional leaders could ^ 
not resist the notion that they and their faculties were being evaluated. ' ' 

Despite its handicaps, the Governor's Committee rendered good service in 
its third year as a 1202 commission. The assessment of progress proceeded in 
various ways. Six doctoral^tudents in higher education at the Unh^rsity of 
Georgia contributed doctoral dissertations to# the Committee's work; thes^ 
dissertations were statewide surveys of interinstitutional cooperation, com- 
munity services, honors prograrhs for' superior students, advanced placement 
and course exemption policies, student retention, and the reactions of corporate 
recruiters to college graduates from Georgia institutions. A seventh survey, not 
developed as a doctoral dissertation, was also contributed and dealt with student 
^rvices. 

^ In 1981 the Governor's Committee submitted its third report and, perhaps 
for the first time, conveyed the remarkable diversity of postsecondary edu- 
cation. An institutional inventory disclosed at least 308 institutions providing 
some form of Education beyond the high school and worthy of the name post- 
secondary education. Within the state were: 34 public colleges or universities; 
40 private colleges or universities; 30 public vocational-technical schools; 10 
private certificate or diploma schools; and 206 proprietary schools, ten of 
which were degree-granting. 

Progress /Could he clearly seen in the diversity of opportunities but public 
awareness of postsecondary opportunities was amitjer matter. The Committee 
recommended a directory, inclusive of all posUecondary programs, and later 
published such a directory in tabloid form under the title of The Bridge. The 
publication of this directory continued in 1^83 when a third edition was re- 
leased by Governor joe Frank Harris. 

The Committee concluded from its various studies that the future of 
private education in Georgia was relatively secure and recommended that state 
assistance to students in private colleges remain at its relative level to per-student 
allocations in public institutions. ' Postsecondary institutions evidently were 
meeting the career needs of students but there were reservations about their 
responsiveness to changing demands. Academic, career, and personal counseling 
services were not readily available to many students and institutions were lax in 
meeting the demand for non-credit, part-time, special/remedial, non-traditional 
forms of instruction and training* Student financial aid was still inadequate, 
with too large a portion of it being federal funds only. 

Among the Committee's recommendatigns was the tactically unwise 
proposal' that students attendin^^^ nationally accredited proprietary schools 
should be eligible for state aid in the form of student incentive grants. The 
Committee gave further definition to the 1979 recommendation of an advisor^y 
commission. In 1981 the Committee believed that the General Assembly should 
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give statutory authority to a postsecorldary education commission that would 
contrnue the study and reporting of Jluisi^onal progress. A factor no doubt 
^affecting this recommendation was the election of a new national administration 
that would not contirtue to support 1202 commissions. 

Maintaining Progress : Continuing its work without federal funds, the Governor's 
Committee on Postsecondary Education in December 1982. issued a report, 
summarizing its work for the previous four years and recommending priorities in 
postsecondary education for the future. Although the Governor's Committee 
was officially continued by Governor Harris until July 1983, the Committee did 
not meet again and its fourth major report is, for ali practical reason, its fii»l 
report. J\\e committee staff continued as an offi^ under the new administration 
but consisted in 1984 of only the director and a senior planner. 

Addressing again the issue of studeUt financial aid, the Committee recom- 
mended the conversion of the state's Tuition Equalization Grant program to 
a needs-based program. Restated were its earlier recommendations of funding 
relative to University System per-student allocations and the inclusion of 
appropriately accredited proprietary schools. Added was a recommended 
proviso that financial aid should go only to students "able to benefit frgm 
postsecondary education" [p. 14]. 

Anticipating the work of several national commissions, the Committee 
recommended that postsecondary institutions "clearly define their expectations 
of high^school prerequisites . . . and assist high schools in meeting those expec- 
tations" [p.l5] . Also recommended were more definite admission requirements 
for colleges. These requirements should be consistent with student abilities, a? 
measured by standardized ability and achievement tests and previous academic 
performance. With respect to instruction in basic skills, the Committee recom- 
mended that no degree, certificate, or diploma credit be given for such instruc- 
tion and called upon colleges for "pdUiy plans" that would eventually phase out 
all. developmental studies programs [p.lS] . 

The Committee's most surprising recommendations dealt with two pockets 
of institutional isolation for which tfli junioi^ colleges were recommended. One 
area was northwest of Augusta and the other was southwest of Savannah. This 
recommendation was based on a premise that at least 95 percent of the state's 
residents should be Within commuting distance of a collegjB and it was the first 
recommendation for additional junior colleges since 1970. Adding fuel to 
University System fires, the Committee. then recommended the elevation of 
either Brunswick, South Georgia, or Waycross junior College to senior coHege 
status, following study of each's merits. 

Acting as if it were particularly intent on alienatlf^ itself from the Board 
of Regents, the Governor's Committee continued by recommending tighter 




^^Jjttandards for the approval of new programs, more dearly differentiated roles or 
*^missions for junior and senior colleges,^ the strengthening of policies for produc- 
-^l&HEy, and the preparation of "plani||gthat project institutional program and 
faculty development in light of state needs and goals ..." [p-24] . 

Future concerns for postsecondary eduction in Georgfa included: (a) the 
coordination of secondary and postsecondary* ef'orts in the development of 
basic skills; (b) the !ow rate of participation in postsecondary education by 
^ Georgia residents; (c) tbe adequacy of student finar cial aid; (d) the improvement 
of fun^S^g and budgeting; £e) the governance of V )cational-technical education; 
flv^vrand (f) clearer definitions ql institutional roles. The concluding section of the 
1. 1982 report again states the n^d for an advisory comrrtission on postsecondary 
tion with statutory authority. 




■ The Renewal of Systemwide Planning 

. In January 1981 the Board of Regents, the General Assembly, and the 
Governor created, by joiijt agreement, a Study Committee on Public Higher 
EducationFmance. In August of the same year the Board of Regents initiated 
"a comprwensive statewide* needs assessm^t designed to provide a foundation 
for charting the course for public higher education in the state" [p.l]. For 
those v^haprefer their history in neat and iorderly cycles, planning for a state- 
wide sys^itenk^ public higher education had come full-cycle in a half<entury to 
the survey comnrrfttees headed by Works and Strayer. The University System of 
Georgia was once again to be considered as a statewide system of public higher 
education; the organization and function of its separate institutions were to be 
reviewed; methods of funding and financing were to be proposed/and continued 
growth and development were to be based on systematic inquiry and analysis. 

: Iftv* -^'^ 

Study Committee oh Finance ' ^ , ' 

Appointments to the Study Committee on Public Higher Education 
' Finance ^re representative of the three sponsoring agencies, private higher 
Jlj^'education, and- the state's business and professional interests. Staff work for 
the Committee ^as provided by an independent, out-of-state consulting agency. 
The Study Committee adopted as guiding principles to its work: (a) the need to 
continue improvement of the quality of the University System; (b) the need for 
more efficient management; aYid (c) the nded for a funding system that would 
provide incentives for.qualKy improvement and efficient management. A more 
basic Remise on which the Study Committee began its work was the inadequacy 
of the funding formula that originated with the 1963 Governor's Commission To 
Improve Education. 

The study findings and recommendations of the Study Committee were 
presented in September 1982 by Governor Bufbee to "All Georgians Interested 
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in Higher Education/' The/rriajor recommendations made by the Committee 
called for? a more equitable sharing of educational costs and specified that 
student tuition shoul(3 account for 25 percent "of t^tal revenue for general 
operations in the residfent instruction budget. To ^ttain this proportionate 
sharing of' costs, tuition should be ih<$reased J^; percent annT^^Uiy ^until the 
is percent objective was reached. 

To foster efficient management of institutional resources-, tl;ie Study 
Committee recommended that institutions be permitted to Carry forward 
unexpended funds for one year and use such funds for non-rjecurrin^ items such 
as equipment ^nd library r^aterials. Also recommended for the purpose of 
efficient managen;)eht was the retention of 85 percent of indirect cost recoveries. 
« on sponsored research andbtheir programs. 

» The 'funding formula recommended by the Study Coltimittee specified 
mafor categories for: (a) instruction and research, (b) public service, (c) academic 
support, (d) student services and institutional /Support, and (e) plant operation 
and maintenance- For instruction and research, the Committee recommended 
funding by lower division, upper division, and graduate levels and by five instrut- 
tionahor programs areas, corresponding roughly to behavioral and sociki sciences; 
professional and applied fields; arts, sciences, and foreign languages; develop- 
mental ejducation ; and medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine. 

Other details pf the formula specify academic support^ at 17.7 percent of 
the funding base established for instruction, research, and public service; student 
services and institutional support at 23.1 percent of that funding bas^;and a 
special provision for quality improvement. at one percent of the total.budget. 
Such a funding system should maintain Georgia's rank among the upper fourth 
of southern states and/focus attention of strategies for quality improvement.' No 
provisions are made Jin th^ formula for protecting institutions front declining 
enrollments and where enrollments do detline, the Regents are encouraged to 
examine carefully the continued need for those institutions. 

The recommendations of the St^dy Committee on Public Higher Edu- 
cation Finance thus ha§ many promising implications for the improvement of 
education. The quality improvement provision would create funds for faculty 
recruitment and retention, professional development programs for faculty, the 
development of, special programs, and the purchase of .special , classroom and 
laboratory equipmeht. VUnfortunately, the General Assembly of Qeorgia did not 
kct on the Study Committee's report in 1983 and they may not in 1984. Onjy 
the increase in student tuition has been implemented. 

The Regents Needs Assessment Study ^ 

The, Board of Regents report. The Eighties and beyond : A Commitment to 
EycellQnce, is the most relevant statement of higher education in Georgia since 
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the report of the 1963 Governor's Commission To Improve Education.. The 
statewide needs assessment was conducted wfthin the span of one year and is 
rightly expected to provide a basis for pianntng and d^eveiopment within the 
University System. The objectives of the Regents' Study vy^ere: (1) to analyze 
current programs of instruction, research, and service - '|ind to identify .addi- 
tional services that should be provided; (2) to determine if the present complex 

• of H'nstitutiori*^ is sufficient for meeting identified, needs; and (3) to project 
changes that will be necessary in the foreseeable future. (See Figure 7.) 
- ' Noting that the success of the Uniyersity Sy^Jem was judged in the 1960s' 
and 1970s in terms of growth, the Needs Assessment report declares the 
improvement' of educational quality to be the rpeasure of success in the 1980s. 
The first recommendation in the report calls for establishment by the Governor, . 
General Assembly, and Board of Regents of quality improvement as the top 
priority for public higher education. The report endorses the Study Committee 
on Finance's report as "one of the most significant documents in the history of ^ 

J the University System" and recommends its full implementation [p.l 9] . The 
introduction to the report refers to the Study Committee on;Flnance's report 
as a significant companion document. 

Having declared for quality improvement as its top priority, the Coor- 
dinating Committee for the study recommends: (a) closer cooperation between 
the Regents and the State Board of Education; (b) creative partnerships with 
community, business, and industrial leaders; (c) a system of program evaluation 
with both internal and external efforts; (d) a long-range goal of eliminating, ' 
developmental studies; (d) the reinstitution of specific academic require- 
ments for admission to units of tfie University System; and (e) a systemwide 
program of faculty development. 

Cpncerning the structure or institutional composition of the University 
System, the Coordinating Committee recommends that no changes be made in 
.present institutionaK structure or status. ^Existing institutions should be care- 
fully monitored, hovyever, to determine If declining enrollments imply closing 
or consolidation. In the meantime, better use should be made of cooperative 
residential doctoral programs, telecpmmunications, and satelHte research centers 
to deliver needed services. The Board of Regents should continue to study its 
Institutions in Albany and Savannah to determine if their present structure 
serves the needs of their respective areas and the state as a whole. ' 

A major strength of the University System is.identified as its governing 
structure^nd the leadership it can provide. The Regents, therefore, should set 
priorities -Vor institutional and program development and make those ^jriorities 
' known. They should take a more direct hand in the definition of institutional 

' mis;sionsi,and ensure that institutional missions support the University System as 
a whole. The gaard should continue to delegate to institutions the autonomy 

V / ' - ' ' ■ > ^ ' ■ •• . ■ ■ • 
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they require for diversity and academic excellence but it should- readdress the 
problem of institutional service areas and refine its 'guidelines so as not to 
encourage unhealthy competititon. i. • . 

Other recOmmertdations to the Board of Regents include: (a) strengthening 
the periodic review^pf institutional productivity and management; (b) desig- 
nating (jertain institutfons as centers of instruction; (c) studyjng institutional and 
program duplication with an eye to cQriso|idatjfen; and (d) measuring institu- 
tional productivity in terms df academic excellence, as well as the usual quanti- 
tative indices. In accomplishing these recommendations the Board should also 
strive for better communications with both the citizens of Georgia and their 
elected representatives in the General Assembly. 

Recommendations concerning institutional and/or program matters are 

. directed to: (1) the liberal and fine arts — as the core of instruction in each of 
the Units; (2) agriculture — as a highly specialized and scientifically oriented 
industry; j(3) business, industry, and technology — as significant paii^tners in the 
creation of economic wealth and well-being; (4) the medical and health pro- 
fessions — as • a cluster of particularly important service occupations; 
(5) teacher education — as a profession requiring close study; (6) research — 
as a function requiring contmuing overall commitment as an essential part of th'e 
Urjiversity System's mission; (7) public service and corrtinuing education — as 
functions and responsibilities with increasing importance; and (8) public and 
social services — as areas of community need that are subject toxhange. 

Tbe Regents Needs Assessment Report closes with a cogent statement 
of the University System's role and functions as *'a cohesive and coordinated 
response to« the public higher education needs of the state" and a nod in the 
direction of it^ next fifty years of service. Reaffirmed is its commitment to 
the "basic operating principle articulated by the first Board in 1932 — the 
responsibility to determine what will best serve the educational interests of 

. the state as a whole" [p.45] . - ^ 
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Figure 1, 

ORIGINAL INSTITUTION COMPOSITION OF THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF GEORGIA 



January 1, 1932 
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^ UGA, GIT, Medical College 
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0 Junior Colleges (3) 
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* Experiment Stations (2) 
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figure 2. 

INSTITUTIONAL COMPOSITION OF UNIVERSITY SYSTEM IN 1943 
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Figure 3. 

INSTITUTIONAL COMPOSITION OF UNIVERSITY SYSTEM IN 1950 
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NOTE: USGA had 15 institutions and no longer included Agricultural Experiment Stations^ 
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Figure 4. 

INSTITUTIONAL COMPOSITION OF UNIVERSITY SYSTEM IN 1963 
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Figure 5. 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVEMENT IN GEORGIA 




Figure 6. 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION , 
UNIVERSITY SYSTEM INSTITUTIONS BY TYPE 
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Figure 7. 

THE UNIVERSITY.SYSTEM IN 1984 




